FLEET  CANAL  AND  THAMES   QUAY
to give London a river frontage which would rival that of
admired continental cities.1 Both were expensive and both
ultimately ended in failure, yet, for boldness of conception
London history has few examples to compare with either of
them. They may be hidden from the eyes of the modern
visitor, and therefore find no place in the itineraries of the
guides, but they deserve to be preserved in the memories of
all those who use or love the city.
The proposed Fleet Canal was partly a brave improvement
and partly an attempt to convert a grave nuisance into the
benefit it had once been. In former times the Fleet river had
been navigable up to Holborn Bridge, but as the years passed
it had gradually deteriorated into a shallow and evil-smelling
sewer. Navigation had ceased and, in the middle of the
seventeenth century, a not overparticular age, its condition
had been described as Very stinking and noisome7. Silt from
the upper reaches, and mud and refuse from the growing
streets in its valley had slowly choked it, with the result that,
despite occasional cleanings,2 its condition more or less regu-
larly troubled the minds of those in authority. During the
reign of James I various projects had been put forward for
clearing out accumulations down to the true floor of the
channel, embanking its sides with brick, stone or timber, and
then flushing it out at intervals from a reservoir con-
structed above Clerkenwell.3 The most detailed had en-
visaged grates on the upper waters to intercept debris and
silt, a warden to remove carrion and bulky matter when the
tide was out, and a vast grate at Bridewell to stop the Thames
1 It was also intended to lessen the risk from fire, by allowing free access from the
river to any street near it. This idea, and that of the frontage, are both contained in
the royal proclamation of September i3th, 1666.
2 J. Stow, A Survey of the Cities of London and WestmnsUr.,., ed. J, Strype (1720),
bk. I, pp. 12, 23b, describes cleansings in 1502 and 1606. After the former, boats could
again be rowed up to Holborn Bridge *which was a great Commodity to all the
Inhabitants in that part of the City*. By the time of the Fire it had again almost com-
pletely filled up. It had then lost its title of river, and was commonly referred to as a
ditch: (ibid,, bk. Ill, p. 279b).
8 Somewhat similar proposals were made for flushing the King*s ditch at Cambridge
(W. D, Bushell, Hobs<m*s Conduit (Cambridge, 1938) ).
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